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COOPERATIVE  FARMS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Many  people  have  asked  about  "cooperative  farming  projects”  in  California.  This  is  an 
attempt  by  John  Way,  Jr.  to  answer  that  inquiry  in  general,  and  the  Friends  Bulletin 
intends  to  supplement  it  for  individual  needs  in  personal  letters. 


There  are  few,  if  any,  cooperative  farms  which 
I know  of  in  California  at  this  time.  But  there 
are  ( i ) many  people  working  towards  a cooperative 
community  by  small,  inconspicuous  groups,  con- 
sciously working  together  to  change  social  and 
economic  patterns  in  many  localities;  (2)  many 
"unlocated”  people  with  a hazy  idea  of  the  "co- 
operative community,”  earnestly  seeking  the  right 
locale  to  settle  permanently;  (3)  many  pieces  of 
land  suitable  for  development  by  members  of  a 
group  with  a unified  approach  to  social  progress; 
(4)  many  "crack-pots”  floating  around  the  country, 
insensitive  to  the  long-range  purposes  and  plans  of 
those  who  have  already  made  a start,  who  bluster 
in  and  want  to  "see  a cooperative  farm,”  not  real- 
izing that  cooperation  grows  slowly  from  seed  to 
stalk  to  flower,  and  is  often  not  recognizable  to  the 
uninitiated. 

Our  first  obligation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  get 
the  "unlocated  seekers”  acquainted  with  the  person- 
alities of  this  movement  as  we  know  it  in  California. 
If  we  publish  a directory,  it  would  almost  certainly 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  insensitive,  critical 
souls,  and  so  those  who  are  genuine  seekers  should 
be  expected  to  have  the  patience  to  do  it  the  slow 
way — to  get  personally  acquainted,  expecting  only 
a circle  of  friends.  The  Intercommunity  Fellowship 
we  call  it.  If  some  deeper  relationships  lead  ulti- 
mately to  a life-long  residence  in  a locality,  so  much 
the  better.  If  you  are  in  California,  we  urge  you 
to  visit  us,  discuss  your  ideas,  compare  notes,  and 
discover  whether  your  seeking  should  go  further  in 
the  direction  we  are  trying  to  go.  Every  contact 
leads  inevitably  to  other  contacts  as  the  common 
ground  between  two  people  becomes  more  evident. 

If  you  inquire  from  a place  distant  from  Cali- 
lornia,  it  is  necessary  that  you  be  looking  for  more 
than  a "ready-made-cooperative  farm  which  you  can 
join,”  as  no  such  thing  exists.  But  if  you  wish  to 
come  and  join  a family  of  seekers,  in  your  own 
search,  temporary  hospitality  can  nearly  always  be 
arranged  while  you  feel  your  way  into  the  exciting 
things  that  are  happening  here,  and  discover  the 
locale  and  direction  best  suited  to  your  own  talents 
and  temperament. 


Another  function  we  can  try  to  perform  is  to 
get  the  family  of  "unlocated  seekers”  acquainted 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  settled  groups. 
Out  of  these  acquaintances  may  grow  a new  group 
which  may  make  a significant  link  in  the  chain  be- 
cause of  its  differences  from  what  is  already  being 
done. 

The  first  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  none  of 
us  knows  all  the  right  answers.  The  search,  as  far 
as  we  can  define  things  at  this  moment,  is  leading 
in  the  direction  of  a local  social  and  economic  life 
consistent,  insofar  as  we  can  tell,  with  international 
peace  and  security  for  the  whole  world.  To  some 
of  us  this  has  seemed  to  mean: 

( 1 ) Home  production  and  repair  of  those  things 
which  we  can  do  economically  on  a small  scale. 

(2)  Neighborhood  and  inter-community  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  on  an  informal  basis  wherever 
feasible  and  economical  for  both  parties. 

(3)  Purchase,  whenever  possible  and  economical, 
through  Consumer  Cooperatives  of  all  goods  neces- 
sary to  our  existence  which  we  cannot  make  or  ex- 
change informally. 

(4)  Purchase  through  municipal  or  publically 
owned  channels  all  else. 

To  live  ultimately  on  the  level  implied  in  this 
order  of  choices  for  each  business  transaction,  neces- 
sarily means  to  build  (i)  a productive,  educational 
home  unit;  (2)  a neighborhood  group  and  group 
of  neighborhood  groups,  whose  relationship  is  based 
upon  all  human  values  being  put  first  (worship 
may  be  an  easier  word  for  the  kind  of  relationship 
we  mean);  and  (3)  a realization  within  the  small 
groups  that  all  social  economic,  racial  or  cultural 
groups  in  one’s  own  community  must  ultimately  be 
a part  of  this  movement,  or  it  has  no  basis  for  ex- 
pansion as  a world  movement;  and  also  (4)  local 
cooperative  units  of  an  international  cooperative 
economy,  inclusive  of  all  groups  and  expanding, 
rather  than  closed  or  limited.  In  this  way  large  scale 
industry  is  ultimately  owned  by  small,  sensitive 
groups  all  over  the  world,  rather  than  perpetuating 
the  opposite,  international  cartels  which  own  and 
control  the  lives  of  millions  of  people,  and  where 
the  term  "community”  has  become  meaningless. 

John  Way  Jr. 
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THE  FRIENDS  BULLETIN 

Bulletin  Committee:  Phillip  Wells,  chairman,  Ruth 
Walker,  Mary  Hansen,  Virginia  Heck,  Helen 
Stevenson,  Ellis  Jump  and  Edwin  Sanders, 
editor. 

All  subscriptions  and  correspondence  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Friends  Bulletin,  714  W.  California  St., 
Pasadena  2,  Calif. 

Subscription:  "at  least  a dollar” 

PACIFIC  COAST  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FRIENDS  and  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Clerk:  Benjamin  Darling.  Recording  Clerk: 

Otto  Frey.  Reading  Clerk:  Lyra  Dann.  Treas- 
urer, Robert  Simkin.  Secretary,  Virginia  Bar- 
nett. 6307  19th  Ave.,  N.  E.  Seattle,  Washington. 


This  Issue  . . . 

This  month  the  great  issue  for  Friends  is  the  award 
of  the  Nobel  prize  to  the  Friends  Service  Council 
(England)  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
Much  is  being  said  and  written  by  Friends  and  others 
concerning  the  prize  which  will  probably  amount  to 
around  $40,000.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  less  said  and 
done  at  the  instigation  of  this  award  the  better  for  us. 
There  are  too  many  knotty  questions  whose  answer  we 
have  no  way  at  the  moment  to  determine.  Is  this  an 
award  to  the  Service  Committees  or  really  to  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends?  If  to  the  former,  that  is  to  our  pro- 
gram of  relief,  how  can  we  make  it  truly  clear  how  minute 
is  the  support  and  participation  in  this  work  by  Friends 
in  comparison  to  that  of  non-Friends?  If  it  is  to  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
what  monthly  meeting  or  yearly  meeting  can  recall  with 
equanimity  the  findings  of  Harold  Chance  and  many 
others  concerning  the  peaceful  state  of  our  society  while 
accepting  this  Nobel  award?  Again  have  we  not  had  a 
testimony,  almost  as  historic  as  our  peace  testimony, 
concerning  a simplicity  which  questioned  the  use  of 
prizes,  titles  and  honors  which  set  us  above  and  apart 
from  others?  What  distinctions  attach  themselves  to  being 
selected  by  the  Norwegian  Parliament  for  a prize  which 
had  also  weighed  the  merits  of  such  individuals  as  Gandhi, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  the  Pope?  No,  the  less  said  by 
Friends  the  better  for  this  day. 

Sometime  in  the  future  when  our  eyes  are  clearer  from 
the  smoke  and  surprise  of  this  flash  bulb  I feel  that  every 
meeting  would  profit  greatly  in  a sober  religious  exercise 
that  examined  the  base  and  background  of  this  award,  that 
tried  to  think  of  our  contemporary  testimony  which  might 
be  applicable  to  such  a situation,  that  examined  deep  into 
our  individual  and  corporate  responsibility  for  effective 
peace  activity  in  the  world  scene. 

^ ^ 

In  this  Community  issue  of  the  Friends  Bulletin  we 
have  some  first  appearances.  The  article  describing  the 
community  projects  at  Tracy  and  Modesto,  California  is 
written  by  Ruth  Jensen  who  recently  arrived  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  work  as  office  secretary  at  Pacific  Oaks  Friends 
.School,  a job  which  many  of  you  will  recognize  includes 
assistance  with  the  Friends  Bulletin  . . . Walt  Coppock 
is  a member  of  the  Pasadena  Branch  of  the  Telluride 
Association,  the  experimental  college  unit,  and  his  timely 
article  on  the  organization  of  farm  workers  on  the  Di 
Giorgio  farms  (for  which  is  made  no  claim  of  unemotional 
disinterest!)  is  the  first  of  a series  of  such  impressions  we 
hope  to  print  of  college  men  facing  important  issues  of 
our  community  . . . The  appearance  of  the  Bulletin  itself 
is  a first  for  we  have  changed  our  printer  from  the  com- 
mercial shop  of  a weekly  newspaper  to  the  Cunningham 


Press  in  Alhambra.  This  press,  which  is  predominantly 
manned  and  managed  by  ex-C.P.S.  men  among  whom  are 
Jim  Manoukian,  Wilson  Cunningham,  Gordon  Clough 
and  Henry  Geiger,  brings  a new  spirit  to  the  mechanical 
side  of  our  production  and  a growing  dignity  of  type  face 
and  composition. 

if. 

If  we  can  trust  impressions  gained  from  seeing  decora- 
tions in  shops  and  streets  and  advertisements — Christmas 
is  upon  us ! It  is  hard  not  to  be  cynical  towards  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Christ-child’s  birth  with  flashing  gifts,  re- 
corded carols  and  commercial  tinsel.  We  know  too  well 
how  easy  it  is  to  forget  the  searching  eyes  of  hungry 
children  when  we  see  our  own  well  fed.  We  know  too 
well  the  soothe  of  friends  and  cheery  fireside  that  shuts 
out  the  lonely,  homeless  ones.  Yet  this  Christmas  time  of 
outward  show  is  no  true  Christmas  feast — it  is  the  pagan, 
godless  worship  of  our  own  emptiness. 

Our  feast  is  in  the  heart  where  birth  of  hope  and  faith 
is  first  conceived  and  then  nourished  as  a precious  spark 
against  the  threat  of  cold  and  black  extinction.  It’s 
Christmas  when  we  know  that  light  still  burns  and  warms 
and  sure  it  is  a source  of  warmth  and  joy  and  merriment. 
In  a dark  v/orld  a tiny  spark  is  better  seen,  and  if  it’s 
in  your  heart — then,  God  rest  ye  ..  . the  Lord  is  cornel 


PERSONALIA 

Bill  and  Ada  Wardlaw  have  returned  to  the  west 
coast  after  some  time  in  the  East  with  the  Pacifist  Research 
Bureau.  Their  plans  are  still  indefinite  . . . Del  Eberhardt 
was  reported  by  the  A.F.S.C.  newsletter  to  have  returned 
from  his  foreign  service  work  in  Europe.  He  disembarked 
in  October.  . . . The  same  newsletter  told  that  Ann  Silver 
(of  the  Joe  Silver  family  in  Oregon  and  Washington) 
had  returned  from  Finland  in  October  and  was  on  her 
way  to  Montreal,  Canada  where  she  will  be  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  . . . Harry  Mirchulall 
(Clerk  of  Mid-India  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  Mission, 
Sohagpur,  C.P.,  India)  learned  when  he  arrived  in  Rich- 
mond to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Friends  World  Com- 
mittee that  he  had  become  the  father  of  a son.  Harry’s 
other  four  children  are  girls  ...  A letter  from  Hannah 
Erskine  in  October  indicated  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  planning  to  leave  on  October  21  for  Australia.  She 
writes:  "Our  destination  is  Tasmania  to  a little  place 
about  eight  miles  from  Hobart  where  Andrew  has  rela- 
tives. We  are  planning  to  go  on  to  England  about  May, 
1948,  if  we  have  a better  chance  than  the  Dann’s  did. 
We  should  like  to  stop  in  India  for  a short  time,  but  owing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  we  may  not  be  allowed. 
We  are  both  well  and  looking  forward  to  the  trip.’’  . . . 
Betty  and  Joe  Goodman  have  made  their  new  address 
"official’’  as  they  go  to  work  in  the  Phillippines  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  A.P.O.  900,  U.S.  Embassy, 
% P.M.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  We  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing news  from  them.  . . . Harry  Silcock  has  made  a 
most  valuable  visit  to  the  coast  while  on  his  way  to 
visiting  China  and  Japan  for  the  Friends  World  Committee 
and  with  a minute  from  the  Committee  of  Sufferings  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting.  In  Southern  California  he  spoke 
in  Whittier  College  chapel,  to  the  family  night  of  the 
Friends  Church  in  Whittier,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Orient  of  the  A.F.S.C.  and  visited  many  friends  and  former 
associates. 


The  FRIENDS  BULLETIN  needs  your  subscription 
and  your  support.  And  now!  Remember  our  ever 
hopeful  base 

"at  least  a dollar” 

The  Friends  Bulletin 
714  West  California 
Pasadena  2,  Calif. 
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Report  on  Tracy  and  Tyolymne 

John  Stamm,  Ruth  Wendt,  Mary  Phillips  and  Ruth  Jensen 
of  the  Pasadena  area  spent  a portion  of  two  days  visiting 
Tracy  and  Modesto  co-op  communities  in  connection  with 
the  Tuolumne  Cooperative  Farms  conference  November  ii. 
Ruth  Jensen  reports  on  new  developments. 

Financial  problems  loom  large  at  Tracy  and  Tu- 
olumne this  fall  as  the  Tracy  folks  tackle  Corral 
Hollow  Homesteads  and  the  three  families  at  Tuol- 
umne adjust  to  crop  failure.  Of  the  eighty  acres 
at  Corral  Hollow  twenty  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of 
before  the  Homesteads  can  go  ahead  with  settlement 
and  the  families  involved  in  the  project  are  anxious 
to  get  onto  the  land  to  begin  building  and  planting. 
Still,  life  does  not  revolve  around  dollar  signs  and 
mortgages,  and  the  Tracy  people  are  not  just  cooling 
their  heels  till  they  can  move  onto  the  promised 
land. 

Two  new  projects  on  the  present  site  are  under- 
way: (i)  A cooperative  machine  and  woodworking 
shop  to  which  all  families  have  loaned  tools  has 
been  set  up  for  the  use  of  the  families.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Clarence  Young  youngsters  will  have 
access  to  the  shop  and  will  learn  the  proper  use  of 
tools.  (2)  A bicycle  racetrack,  complete  with  banked 
curves,  built  by  the  junior  members  of  the  Boyd 
family  offers  exciting  recreation  for  the  price  of  two 
cents  to  cover  wear  and  tear. 

New  infant  members  of  the  community  are  being 
awaited  by  the  Boyds,  the  Rushes  and  the  Villalovos. 
In  the  Boyd  chickenhouse  Stevensons  have  their 
hands  full  with  a September-born  and  the  twins, 
while  the  Youngs  and  their  three  children  lead 
a more  rugged  existence  in  a tent.  Welches  share 
their  new  home  near  the  co-op  store  with  the 
Villalovos,  and  the  Rushes  live  nearby. 

New  developments  at  Tuolumne  Farms  were 
brought  out  in  the  Armistice  Day  conference  of  the 
Living  Way  Fellowship,  the  educational  part  of 
Tuolumne  Farms,  which  now  has  54  members  and 
is  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in  its  principles. 
Already  it  boasts  members  in  China  and  Mexico. 

In  the  barely  constructed  meeting  house,  which 
once  served  a less  hopeful  purpose  at  the  Turlock 
Assembly  Center,  approximately  sixty  people 
gathered  during  the  clay  to  discuss  cooperative  com- 
munities and  education,  primary  consideration  being 
given  to  the  projected  sixteen-week  course  on  the 
philosophy  of  rural  community  living  on  a Chris- 
tian basis,  which  will  be  offered  in  cooperation 
with  College  of  the  Pacific  at  Stockton,  California. 
Under  this  plan  college  students  will  attend  a two- 
hour  lecture  Friday  evenings  and  then  spend  Sat- 
urday in  "laboratory”  work  on  the  farm.  The  course, 
which  will  earn  three  hours’  credit  at  College  of  the 
Pacific,  is  a sort  of  trial  balloon  before  full-scale 
operations  on  a three-year  basis  begin.  Five  or  six 
courses  are  now  under  consideration  for  the  future. 
Dr.  George  Colliver  of  College  of  the  Pacific  is 
chairman  of  the  planning  committee. 


Other  community-education  activities  will  include 
weekend  workcamps  and  study  conferences  under 
the  guidance  of  George  Burcham,  and  a summer 
work-study  project  of  several  weeks.  Three  young 
people  are  now  in  residence  at  Tuolomne,  partici- 
pating in  community  life  while  two  of  them  attend 
Modesto  Junior  College  and  the  other  works  part- 
time  in  Modesto. 

Tuolumne  hopes  to  differ  from  conventional 
academic  education  by  providing  an  environment 
conducive  to  forming  new  habit  patterns  through 
self-discipline  and  from  unconscious  example.  As 
Wendell  Kramer  pointed  out,  only  when  we  change 
basic  motives  can  we  change  life,  and  conventional 
education  does  not  accomplish  this.  To  make  it 
stick,  habit  training  must  continue  until  adulthood 
(age  18-20  approximately),  thus  the  three-year 
educational  program  is  designed  to  fulfill  this  need, 
providing  a minimum  period  of  time  in  which  habit 
changes  can  be  effected. 

Physical  growth  goes  on  at  Tuolumne:  the  big 
water  pump  is  going,  new  crops  went  in  this  summer, 
the  grade-A  goat  barn  has  been  completed  and  goat 
milk  is  now  being  sold  to  the  only  goat  milk  can- 
ning company  in  the  western  hemisphere,  the  meet- 
ing building  which  will  eventually  house  kitchen, 
dormitory,  meeting  room  and  machine  shop  has 
four  wails  and  a roof,  and  in  the  woodworking 
shop  pulpits  and  altar  and  communion  rails  are 
being  made  for  cash  income. 

Relationship  to  the  wider  community  is  a problem 
shared  by  both  Tracy  and  Tuolumne.  At  Tracy 
the  men  partially  solve  this  by  finding  jobs,  part- 
time  or  full-time,  and  thus  achieve  a working  rela- 
tionship with  their  town  neighbors.  Tuolumne, 
where  the  Burchams,  Kramers  and  Thiermanns 
(Ian  and  Cis)  both  live  and  work  on  the  farm, 
poses  a more  difficult  problem,  but  they  made  a big 
step  with  the  immediate  neighborhood  by  inviting 
them  to  a squaredance  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  the  goat  barn. 

The  Intercommunity  Coordinating  Committee  is 
proposing  a February  conference  of  California  co- 
operative communities  to  be  held  at  Tuolumne  Co- 
operative Farms  near  Modesto.  This  will  provide 
opportunity  for  catching  up  on  new  developments, 
making  new  acquaintances  and  sharing  problems 
and  ideas  relating  to  small  experimental  communities. 
Suggestions  and  inquiries  regarding  such  a con- 
ference should  be  addressed  to  Ed.  Sanders,  Friends 
Bulletin. 


CAN  YOU  HELP? 

In  August,  1947,  Lillie  Roudabush  sailed  for  Japan 
where  she  now  teaches  English  in  the  Tokyo  Friends  Girls' 
School,  and  is  associated  with  the  Friends  Meeting  and 
the  Japan  Friends  Service  Committee.  A representative 
of  the  Mission  Board  of  the  Philadelphia  \'early  Meeting 
of  Friends  (Arch  Street),  Lillie  Roudabush  is  a membe'l- 
of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Friends  Meeting.  Interested 
Friends  and  acquaintances  who  would  like  to"  help  support 
her  work  may  send  contributions  to  Mary  Lea  Perkins,  7 
Austin  Court,  Cherry  Hill,  Berwyn,  Maryland. 
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Nursery  School  in  E!  Modena 

Some  of  us  are  asking  what  is  a real  service  in 
the  community.  This  is  the  story  of  Evelyn  Munro, 
a housewife  of  El  Modena,  and  a co-operative  nurs- 
ery school  that  she  has  started  there.  El  Modena 
is  a small  village  near  Orange,  California  with  a 
predominantly  Mexican  population.  Evelyn  came 
to  El  Modena  very  recently  with  her  two  children — 
a two-year  old  and  a very  young  baby.  Her  husband 
is  the  well-known  writer,  Dave  Munro. 

Over  her  fence  Evelyn  talked  to  her  Mexican 
neighbors  and  answered  their  calls  for  help.  She 
had  a genuine  contact  with  her  inter-racial  neighbor- 
hood and  from  this  became  aware  of  the  possibilities 
for  widening  the  horizon  of  the  community.  She 
organized  a group  of  mothers  and  soon  they  had 
opened  a cooperative  nursery  school  for  each  others 
children. 

A week-end  camp  sponsored  by  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation  and  directed  by  Glenn  Smiley  and 
attracting  nursery  school  teachers  and  folk  of  all 
professions  from  Los  Angeles,  Baldwin  Park,  Pasa- 
dena, Orange,  El  Toro,  Redlands  and  Newport 
Beach  was  held  just  before  opening.  The  County 
Health  Department  offered  its  services  to  the  whole 
community  through  the  new  facilities:  merchants 
gave  paint  and  e<quipment:  the  Orange  Daily  News 
gave  front  page  space. 

And  Evelyn  Munro  and  her  family?  From  a 
personal  letter  comes  the  following  story:  "I  seem 
never  to  have  an  extra  moment — these  are  borrowed 
from  the  ironing!  These  last  two  weeks  since  the 
nursery  school  got  under  way  have  been  terrific — 
Eve  been  busy  being  a neighbor  too,  had  three  extra 
one  day  last  week  when  Mrs.  Cardova  was  sick  and 
I took  over — then  last  night  a four-year-old  who 
lives  in  back  of  us  spent  the  night  and  day — her 
grandfather  had  died.  Eve  never  before  lived  in  a 
community  where  I was  so  close  to  people  that  I 
could  be  helpful  in  this  way  and  it  has  its  satis- 
factions. 

"There  are  so  many  needs  here  and  no  one  to 
meet  them.  Em  trying  to  interest  some  Orange 
people  in  starting  a boys’  club.  Em  especially  aware 
of  this  need  since  my  pocket  book  was  stolen  last 
week  from  the  nursery  school  center  by  two  ten- 
year-olds.  We  recovered  the  pocket  book  minus  $10 
and  I became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  family 
problems  in  the  process.  . . . One  of  the  boys  spent 
the  day  with  us  today — shelled  walnuts,  cleaned 
up  the  yard,  cleaned  windows.  I felt  that  some 
work  would  be  good  for  them — combined  with 
some  friendly  interest.  This  is  the  sort  of  place 
that  is  small  enough  for  one  to  know  how  much 
could  he  done  if  anyone  could  take  it  on — it’s  frus- 
trating ! 

"The  nursery  school  is  flourishing — 20  children 
registered  and  general  interest  and  support.  My 
grocer  volunteered  a case  of  apple  juice  last  week 
quite  unsolicited — and  oranges  and  cookies  have 
appeared  like  magic.  The  Orange  Girl  Reserves 
were  out  this  afternoon  to  find  what  they  could  do. 


I offered  them,  the  bathroom  to  paint  and  decorate  or 
curtains  to  make.  Another  group  is  making  smocks. 

"Most  of  all  we  lack  funds  and  the  sort  of  toys 
that  cost  money — the  Holgate  and  Play  Schul  things 
— puzzles.  And  we  lack  experience,  training,  and 
security  of  staff.  There  are  so  very  few  of  us  and 
we  are  so  vulnerable  to  the  ills  of  our  own  children. 
I had  to  miss  a day  when  mine  had  colds  and  there 
was  no  one  to  leave  them  with.  That  is  true  of 
us  all.  One  of  our  best  Japanese  mothers  had  to 
leave  for  a while  to  pick  tomatoes.  If  I just  had 
time — even  half  a day  each  week  that  I could  give 
to  organizing  things  I could  do  a lot,  but  the  two 
mornings  each  week  seem  to  be  about  all  I can  do 
at  this  point  and  still  keep  the  washing  and  ironing 
done.  . . .’’ 


FLOODS  IN  JAPAN 

A detailed  report  of  the  distribution  of  American  relief 
supplies  in  the  flooded  areas  of  Japan  has  just  been 
received  by  the  AFSC  from  Esther  Rhoads,  LARA  repre- 
sentative in  Japan  and  also  former  clerk  of  Pacific  Coast 
Association  of  Friends.  According  to  the  report,  585,000 
pounds  of  food,  30,500  pounds  of  soap  and  730  bales  of 
clothing  have  been  sent  by  LARA  to  the  stricken  areas 
around  Saitama,  Gumma,  Tochigi,  Ibaraki,  Tokyo,  Miyagi 
and  Iwate.  Nearly  all  the  supplies  LARA  had  on  hand 
were  released  for  flood  relief,  the  report  stated. 

Esther  Rhoads  traveled  by  jeep  to  Saitama  Prefecture 
shortly  after  the  floods  struck  that  area  and  her  report 
contains  an  eye-witness  account  of  conditions  and  relief 
activities  there. 

"Everyone  was  terribly  busy  drying  straw  matting  and 
washing  out  clothing  which  had  been  under  water  in 
bureaus  and  closets.  As  we  moved  on  toward  the  area 
affected  by  the  break  in  the  Tone  River,  the  situation 
became  more  serious.  The  Tone  is  the  largest  river  in  this 
area  and  where  it  burst  the  banks,  the  fields  below  the 
dikes  are  eight  to  ten  feet  lower  than  the  normal  level  of 
the  river.  A huge  lake  has  been  formed  inundating  dozens 
of  thickly  populated  rural  villages.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
water  of  the  river  is  still  rushing  out  through  the  break 
and  the  level  of  the  newly  formed  lake  has  dropped  only 
about  three  feet  in  a week. 

"The  whole  scene  is  fantastically  beautiful.  The  tops 
of  trees,  and  in  some  cases,  the  upper  stories  of  the  more 
magnificent  homes  stand  out  like  little  islands.  It  is  hard 
to  realize  that  one  is  in  the  midst  of  and  on  top  of  such 
awful  destruction. 

"Many  houses  are  still  completely  under  water  and 
because  of  the  flimsy  construction  are  disintegrating.  A flag 
of  some  type  was  flying  on  each  house  where  there  was 
someone  working  and  the  boats  were  carrying  water  and 
food.  We  saw  two  goats  marooned  on  top  of  one  half- 
fallen house  eating  the  thatched  roof.  On  another  house 
one  chicken  lived  alone,  but  most  of  the  roofs  had  clothing 
and  bedding  drying  on  them.’’ 

The  report  continues  with  a description  of  a refugee 
hostel — a village  schoolhouse — to  which  800  people,  mostly 
women  and  children,  had  been  brought  by  boat  from  dikes 
and  rooftops. 

"Hardly  anyone  had  adequate  clothing,  let  alone  bed- 
ding. Some  classrooms  had  as  many  as  160  persons 
sleeping  in  them.  Each  village  was  assigned  one  classroom 
so  that  people  used  to  living  together  were  left  in  a group. 

"In  this  prefecture  local  committees  were  distributing 
LARA  supplies.  LARA  milk  was  being  distributed  and 
flour  was  being  properly  baked  and  distributed  in  edible 
form.”  The  distribution  center  here  was  only  one  of  five 
or  six  like  it  scattered  all  through  Saitama  Prefecture. 
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Strike  at  DiGiorgio 

On  October  30th  Mike  Yarrow  and  Walt  Coppock  of 
Pacific  Oaks  Friends  School  visited  the  DiGiorgio  Farms 
near  Bakersfield,  California,  to  investigate  strike  condi- 
tions for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Walt 
Coppock  a member  of  the  college  group  at  Pacific  Oaks 
has  written  a report  of  his  impressions. 

On  the  first  ot  October  the  National  Farm  Union, 
a newly  organized  member  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  called  a strike  against  the  DiGiorgo 
Farms  near  Bakersfield,  California.  The  night  be- 
fore, employees  of  DiGiorgio  assembled  in  Weed- 
patch  and  voted  unanimously  to  lay  down  their 
picking  boxes  until  their  employer  would  recognize 
and  bargain  collectively  with  their  union. 

The  action  of  these  twelve-hundred  workers  has 
thus  started  a major  offensive  against  corporation 
farming  in  California,  as  they  are  being  opposed 
not  only  by  DiGiorgio,  whose  22,000  acres  is  just 
a part  of  the  largest  fruit  corporation  in  the  world, 
but  also  by  the  notorious  Associated  Farmers,  a 
group  of  land  owners  infamous  for  their  travesty 
upon  civil  rights  reported  by  LaFollette’s  congres- 
sional investigating  committee.  Now  in  its  sixth 
week,  the  strike  has  settled  down  to  what  might 
be  a prolonged  economic  test  to  determine  whether 
these  men  can  make  themselves  heard  in  their  strug- 
gle for  existence.  No  matter  what  the  outcome,  the 
union  has  focused  attention  upon  the  deplorable 
situation  of  the  California  farm  worker. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  how  the  "agrarian 
slave”  lives  and  works  can  appreciate  his  plight 
or  sense  what  the  power  of  unionization  means  to 
him.  According  to  a DiGiorgio  worker,  living  con- 
ditions for  him  now  are  worse  than  the  hovels  of 
Negro  sharecroppers  in  his  native  state,  Oklahoma. 
Steinbeck,  writing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
ranch,  gives  us  in  Grapes  of  Wrath  a taste  of  what 
it  means  to  be  an  agricultural  worker.  This  was 
some  ten  years  ago;  today  it  is  little  different.  He 
still  must  work  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  a day  in 
order  to  keep  alive.  True,  a DiGiorgio  worker  now 
makes  an  average  of  eighty  cents  an  hour,  con- 
siderably more  than  in  depression  years  but  no  better 
to  live  from  in  an  inflation-ridden  economy.  And 
now,  as  before,  he  is  without  those  benefits  his 
brother  in  industry  enjoys:  social  security,  overtime 
pay,  unemployment  compensation  and  old  age  pen- 
sions. Even  now  while  DiGiorgio  harvests  profits 
of  millions,  those  who  make  him  rich  starve. 

It  is  an  interesting  group  of  workers  who  com- 
prise this  union  membership.  Determined  men,  for 
most  of  whom  this  is  the  first  taste  of  union  activity, 
are  attempting  to  show  those  who  for  so  long  have 
been  their  masters  that  they  too  are  human.  Their 
civil  rights,  their  life  itself  are  no  longer  to  be  trav- 
ersed upon.  But  though  they  have  so  much  cause 
for  hate,  they  peacefully  walk  the  picket  line,  their 
wish  being  not  to  destroy  DiGiorgio  but  only  to 
be  allowed  to  have  their  say  in  matters  that  concern 
them.  The  old  and  young  alike,  men  and  women, 
walk  the  line  smiling;  they  know  what  they  ask  for 
is  what  every  man  deserves — respect  as  a human. 
Strange  it  is  to  see  police  with  their  guns  and  cars 


with  ominous  two-way  radios  watching  this  group 
of  men.  If  it  is  anyone  who  becomes  belligerent  it 
will  be  the  police,  not  those  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  watch. 

Publicity  is  no  bate  noir  of  the  DiGiorgio  workers. 
They  welcome  and  encourage  visitors  to  their  picket 
line  and  union  meeting.  There  is  nothing  to  hide, 
no  intrigue,  no  totalitarian  methods.  Public  opinion, 
they  know,  will  be  favorable  if  only  the  public  can 
be  reached.  There  is  strong  backing  from  organized 
labor;  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  and  the  AFL  in 
general  are  supporting  the  strike  with  money  and 
respect  for  the  picket  line.  But  they  also  need  help 
from  others,  from  the  interested  citizen  whose  social 
conscience  is  disturbed  by  the  nation’s  farm  labor 
conditions.  DiGiorgio  may  well  think  he  can  dis- 
troy  a union  by  outlasting  them  in  an  extended  econ- 
omic test,  even  at  the  cost  of  losing  his  grape  crop; 
but  this  union,  backed  by  public  opinion,  may  well 
be  a match  for  him. 

These  men,  then,  have  a powerful  adversary  in 
DiGiorgio  and  his  backers.  Through  organization 
they  have  found  a power  to  cope  with  a situation 
against  which  they  were  impotent  as  individuals. 
This  movement  in  farm  labor  demonstrates  force- 
fully that  a man  cannot  be  treated  as  a slave  indefi- 
nitely; in  time  he  will  revolt  and  take  for  himself 
those  powers  he  has  been  deprived  of.  When  this 
happens  we  can  only  hope  that  through  guidance 
he  may  acomplish  this  without  violence. 

NEWS  FRO^A  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO 

From  Griscom  and  Jane  Morgan  (Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio)  comes  word  of  a new'  fertilizer  produced  by  W.  E. 
Parks  (North  High  Street,  Nicholasville,  Kentucky)  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  trace  minerals  to  the  soil.  Parks 
has  found  that  undulant  fever,  for  example,  depletes  the 
body  of  at  least  three  essential  minerals,  and  if  cows  can 
get  food  with  these  minerals  well  present  they  can  be 
cured.  People,  too,  have  been  cured  of  various  ills  by 
eating  food  from  really  good  soil,  and  with  this  in  mind 
Parks  has  opened  a home  w'here  people  can  live  and  be 
treated  and  get  good  food. 

According  to  word  received  in  October,  Parks,  who  has 
a farm  and  tenant  house,  needs,  among  other  types  of 
help,  a chemist  to  cooperate  in  preparing  fertilizer. 
Richard  Gregg,  (Poiver  of  Non-Violence)  is  working  with 
Parks.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Com- 
munity Service,  Yellow  Springs,  or  directly  from  W.  E. 
Parks. 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA 

R.  H.  Aldrich  (Inverneal  Lodge,  Mussoorie,  U.P., 
India),  formerly  visual  educationist  with  Cooperative 
Institute  in  Los  Angeles,  reports:  "We  arrived  in  India 
last  May.  Many  things  have  happened  since  then.  . . . 
There  has  been  much  suffering  as  a result  of  the  political 
and  religious  clashes.  Rioting  and  mass  migration  have 
been  common  lately.  Hindus  and  Sikhs  have  been 
chased  out  of  Pakistan,  wliile  the  Mohammendans  have 
been  expelled  from  India.  In  both  Dominions  refugee 
camps  have  sprung  up  and  have  been  forced  to  accomodate 
many  thousands  of  the  persecuted  people.  These  refugee 
camps  are  actually  nothing  but  'concentration  camps'  that 
hold  the  unfortunate  minorities  in  custody. 

"This  Christmas  we  are  trying  to  bring  educational 
and  religious  motion  pictures  to  the  refugee  camps  in  the 
northern  part  of  India.  ...  A number  of  persons  possessing 
sound  picture  projector's  have  volunteered  their  services; 
and  for  at  least  a month  it  is  expected  that  good  films 
will  be  shown  without  charge  to  these  unfortunate  masses 
of  people.  Many  friends  who  are  not  in  a position  to 
offer  their  services  have  made  donations.’’ 
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SUZANNE  ADLAM  REPORTS  ON  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

The  New  Zealand  Friends’  Newsletter,  September,  1947, 
quotes  a letter  from  Suzanne  Adlam,  who  will  be  re- 
membered by  those  attending  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

Writing  from  the  Friends  World  Committee  on  Consulta- 
tion at  Earlham  College,  she  recalls:  "At  San  Francisco 
we  were  met  and  driven  through  six  lanes  of  cars  at 
terrifying  speed  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Palo  Alto.  It  was  dramatic,  after  a series  of  short  gasps, 
v/ith  young  Ed  James  at  the  wheel,  to  find  oneself  suddenly 
in  the  deep  peace  of  a Quaker  Meeting  for  Worship. 
Could  it  be  true?  Were  we  dreaming?  No!  There  are 
Gilbert  Bowles  and  Margaret  Simkin  and  at  least  a hun- 
dred others.  We  were  in  time  to  hear  fine  messages  from 
Indian,  Negro  and  Hungarian  Friends.  Gilbert  Bowles 

spoke  movingly  of  Japan,  which  he  had  just  visited.  New 

Zealand  and  Australia  were  put  vividly  in  the  minds  of 
those  present  when  in  the  evening  Robert  Dann  showed 
his  beautiful  pictures.  Later  in  the  conference  I had  a 
chance  to  mention  Raymond  Wilton’s  book  'These  Three,’ 
and  Archie  Baxter’s  ’We  shall  not  cease.’  Several  are 
writing  for  copies.  Members  of  the  conference  were  told 
of  Ruby  and  Edward  Dowsett’s  expected  visit  next  year, 
and  are  looking  forward  to  meeting  them.  The  liquid 
sunshine,  flowers,  fruit  and  friendship  of  California  are 
really  something ! Woolman  House,  Los  Angeles,  where 
I had  the  joy  of  meeting  Robert  and  Margaret  Simkin,  is 
an  inter-racial  hostel,  proving  a happy  home  for  German, 
Japanese,  Negro,  Jewish  and  several  American  girls.  They 
are  keen  and  well-informed  students.  I wonder  if  some 
Young  Friends  of  N.Z.  and  Australia  could  not  work 
their  way  across  the  Pacific  during  vacation  to  attend 
some  of  the  exciting  Work  Camps?” 


CHILD  CARE  AT  PALO  ALTO 

Children  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  this  year  received 
special  attention.  Frances  FI.  Smith,  (231  Nevada  Street, 
Palo  Alto,  California)  writes:  "Child  care  during  the  con- 
ference was  provided  at  Miss  Harker’s  School.  Miss  Harker 
very  generously  gave  Friends  the  use  of  her  nursery  school 
building  and  adjoining  play  yard.  Older  children  were 
permitted  to  use  the  school  pool  in  the  afternoons.  Smaller 
children  took  naps  on  cots. 

"A  staff  of  three  supervised  the  children’s  activities. 
Mrs.  Pendergast  of  the  Palo  Alto  Mothers’  Cooperative 
Nursery  School  directed,  assisted  by  Margaret  Simkin  of 
Los  Angeles  meeting  and  June  Nakamura  of  Palo  Alto 
meeting.  Friday  morning  two  groups  visited  the  nearby 
Junior  Museum  for  a tour  with  a nature  teacher.  Friday 
afternoon  some  of  the  older  children  attended  a rehearsal 
at  the  Children’s  Theater.  Saturday  morning  a group 
visited  the  Children’s  Library,  and  Saturday  afternoon 
some  of  the  older  children  went  to  the  Yacht  Harbor  and 
airport.  Juice  and  crackers  were  served  mid-morning  and 
mid-afternoon.  Attendance  increased  from  session  to 
session.  Saturday  afternoon  thirty-two  children  were 
checked  in  and  out. 

"Dorothy  Murray  and  Frances  Smith  were  the  committee 
on  child  care  from  the  Palo  Alto  meeting.” 


BOOKS  TO  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 

The  Buechergile  Gutenberg,  a Swiss  cooperative  has 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  sending  gift  parcels 
of  books  in  the  German  language  to  individuals  in  Germany 
and  Austria.  A small  booklet  containing  instructions  for 
placing  an  order  through  the  New  York  office,  and  lists  of 
titles  for  selection,  may  be  secured  from  the  Washington, 
D.C.  Meeting  office.  (2111  Honda  Ave.,  N.W.  Washington 
8,  D.C.) 


FRIENDS’  BULLETIN 
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POSTMASTER:  If  addressee  has  re- 
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postage  for  which  is  guaranteed. 


VICTORIA  MONTHLY  MEETING 

Martha  Vallance,  Clerk  of  Victoria  Monthly  Meeting, 
sends  news  of  that  meeting  with  a report  from  the  cor- 
respondent, Millie  Watkins,  of  the  recent  visit  of  Henry 
and  Lucy'  Gillett  to  Victoria.  Martha  Vallance  (Box  1651, 
R.M.D.  3,  Glenford  Ave.,  Victoria,  B.C.)  writes:  "I  imag- 
ine you  will  have  been  informed  that  Victoria  Meeting 
has  made  application  (through  Ben  Darling  of  Seattle) 
for  admission  in  the  newly  formed  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. . . .” 

Henry  T.  and  Lucy  B.  Gillett  of  Oxford,  England  arrived 
in  Victoria  the  25th  of  October  and  the  account  of  their 
visit  by  Millie  Watkins  is  of  interest  to  us  all,  for  they 
will  be  wintering  along  the  coast.  "Martha  Vallance  and 
Dorothy  Lash  met  them  off  the  boat.  . . . Next  day  this 
party  of  four  motored  to  Maple  Bay  to  lunch  with  Daisy 
Priestman.  Here  they  met  six  Doukhobors  from  Hilliers 
and  discussed  communal  life.  It  was  found  that  communal 
marriage  had  not  yet  been  tried  but  is  being  seriously 
considered.  As  a result  of  this,  it  is  hoped  to  send  Part 
II  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  containing  advice  regarding 
marriage  and  family  life  for  their  study.  A letter  of 
wise  and  friendly  counsel  has  been  sent  to  the  Hilliers 
group  by  the  Gilletts  since  leaving  Victoria.” 

The  Gilletts  had  opportunities  to  speak  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ministerial  Association,  to  the  Students  Chris- 
tian Movement  at  Victoria  College,  in  several  homes  and 
at  one  evangelistic  service. 


CLAREMONT  WIDER  QUAKER  FELLOWSHIP 

Hugh  J.  Hamilton  (735  Yale,  Claremont,  California) 
sends  information  on  a change  of  meeting  hour:  "In  order 
to  accommodate  more  of  our  members,  especially  those 
with  children,  the  Claremont  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship 
has  decided  to  meet  from  7:15  to  8:00  p.m.  each  Simday 
in  the  academic  year  1947-48.  We  continue  to  meet  in 
the  Choir  Room  of  the  Claremont  Church,  Fifth  and 
Harvard.  We  extend  a most  cordial  welcome  to  all  who 
may  care  to  join  with  us  in  any  of  our  meetings.” 


SANTA  MONICA  MEETING 

The  group  at  Santa  Monica  reports  a slight  increase 
in  attendance  at  the  meeting  for  worship.  Since  it  was 
organized  in  March  the  "Workshop  Group”,  which  sews 
every  Tuesday  evening,  has  sent  to  Pasadena  1200  pounds 
of  clothing  for  shipment  abroad. 


CORVALLIS  FRIENDS  GROUP 

According  to  Grace  S.  Lawrence  (135  North  26th 
Street,  Corvallis,  Oregon),  ".  . . the  Corvallis  Friends 
group  is  sending  a collection  of  clothing  to  the  Seattle 
office  for  overseas  relief.  We  find  many  persons  outside 
the  group  are  glad  to  contribute  to  this  collection  because 
they  like  the  Friends  methods  of  distribution. 

"A  number  of  us  attended  the  Willamette  Valley  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  Salem  on  October  26.  The  meeting  for 
worship  was  a very  satisfying  experience  for  us  all.  There 
is  a strong  interest  in  the  newly  formed  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting.” 


CORRECTION 

In  the  Organization  Committee’s  Report  of  Pacific  Yearly 
ISIeeting  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Friends  Bulletin 
the  paragraph  on  duties  of  the  Representative  Committee 
should  read:  "The  Representative  Committee  shall  carry 
out  instructions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  It  may  also  act 
for  the  Yearly  Meeting  between  the  annual  sessions  in 
carrying  out  business  not  involving  a new  principle.  . . .” 


Sec.  562  P.  L.  & R. 


